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While he did not consider that the world owed him a living, he did
think he should be treated more leniently than ordinary men. People
who met him casually complained of his chilly reserve. There was
nothing of that about the real Amundsen. He was like a child
whose confidence has been betrayed so often that it finally trusts
nobody. So he encased himself in a shell of ice. Win his confidence
and melt that ice, and a different being emerged. Nobody was
warmer-hearted, no boy could frolic more joyously than Amundsen
in his fifties, as he was when I knew him.

He assured me profusely that he remembered everything about
our meeting at the Hotel Meurice, but I never believed a word of it.
Amundsen was not above a white fib now and then, if it made some-
one happier or if it extricated him from some trivial embarrass-
ment. In all important matters relating to his own achievements or
to his intercourse with his friends he was scrupulously truthful;
yet a little later I shall have to tell how he and I signed a certain
contract, though we had privately agreed in advance not to follow
its provisions.

No man more than the explorer is tempted to adopt the doctrine
of ends justifying means. An explorer soon discovers that the world
is full of busybodies righteously ready to save him, as they prob-
ably think, from himself. The only way to deal with such people is
to agree to their terms and then go ahead as one pleases. There are
enough legitimate discouragements in the work without submitting
to artificial ones.

Having learned English late in life, Amundsen spoke our
language with a strong accent. In the anecdotes that follow I shall
not attempt to suggest his broken speech by distorted spellings, since
printed dialect has a comic effect. There was nothing comic about
Amundsen. To Americans his accent only sounded distinguished.

He had an immense gusto for life. From those half-wild ancestors
who voyaged to America centuries before Columbus was born he
inherited a heroic appetite that included everything that could be
called edible. His throat seemed to be lined with asbestos^ and his
digestion was that of an ostrich. When we were down on the ice in
the Arctic we lived on pemmican, oat biscuits, and hot chocolate.
The rest of us always had to set our mugs of boiling chocolate in the
open air to cool, but Amundsen gulped his down in a minute.